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Laswari, when great military results were won by a few hundred

English sabres.

Fierce invectives had been hurled from some quarters against
Sir Henry Hardinge for his alleged want of preparation before
the Sikh army crossed the Satlej and burst like a swollen torrent
upon upper India. Well-reasoned rejoinders were made by
his friends to such animadversion; but most prudent men
suspended their judgment. The truth was that he did his
best with the means at his disposal; it was vain to blame
a statesman for not being perfectly prepared when he had not
the resources for adequate preparation. In that as in so many
other conjunctures the Government had not enough of English
troops in the country; but this error, instead of being punished
by defeat, was luckily followed by glorious victory; so the policy
of keeping the European armament at too low a scale was
maintained.

The treaty made with the Panjab State after this campaign on
the Satlej was generally approved; and Hardinge, by establish-
ing a regency under British supervision and annexing an im-
portant part of the Pan jab to the British dominions, was thought
to have made a good bargain for his Government, inasmuch as
ho was obliged to conclude peace .speedily. For his force, though
flushed with victory, was scanty in numbers, the fortresses of
the Pan jab were still untaken, and the hot weather was fast
becoming too inclement for operations.

One part of his arrangements was however bitterly criticised,
namely, the gift of Gashmir to Golab Sing. The allegation that
this beautiful territory was sold to Golab Sing for a paltry sum
of money was absurd; the real argument was that the grant of
territory had been considered desirable in order to establish the
new regime in the Panjab and its dependencies. This reason
was seldom admitted by the public at the time, and is still
much disputed. Such a discussion is however to be deprecated
as being likely to raise doubts regarding the faithfulness of
British intentions. Manifestly a gift, once made, cannot be
recalled because it is regretted.

Sir Henry Hardinge was anxious to be relieved of Ms high